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When I wrote the following pages, or rather the bulk of them, 
I lived alone, in the woods, a mile from any neighbor, in a 
house which I had built myself, on the shore of Walden Pond, 
in Concord, Massachusetts, and earned my living by the labor 
of my hands only. I lived there two years and two months. At 
present I am a sojourner in civilized life again. 

I should not obtrude my affairs so much on the notice 
of my readers if very particular inquiries had not been made by 
my townsmen concerning my mode of life, which some would 
call impertinent, though they do not appear to me at all 
impertinent, but, considering the circumstances, very natural 
and pertinent. Some have asked what I got to eat; if I did not 
feel lonesome; if I was not afraid; and the like. Others have 
been curious to learn what portion of my income I devoted to 
charitable purposes; and some, who have large families, how 
many poor children I maintained. I will therefore ask those of 
my readers who feel no particular interest in me to pardon me 
if I undertake to answer some of these questions in this book. 
In most books, the I, or first person, is omitted; in this it will be 
retained; that, in respect to egotism, is the main difference. We 
commonly do not remember that it is, after all, always the first 
person that is speaking. I should not talk so much about myself 
if there were anybody else whom I knew as well. 

Unfortunately, I am confined to this theme by the 
narrowness of my experience. Moreover, I, on my side, require 
of every writer, first or last, a simple and sincere account of his 
own life, and not merely what he has heard of other men's 
lives; some such account as he would send to his kindred from 
a distant land; for if he has lived sincerely, it must have been in 
a distant land to me. Perhaps these pages are more particularly 
addressed to poor students. As for the rest of my readers, they 



will accept such portions as apply to them. I trust that none 
will stretch the seams in putting on the coat, for it may do good 
service to him whom it fits. 

I would fain say something, not so much 
concerning the Chinese and Sandwich Islanders as you 
who read these pages, who are said to live in New 
England; something about your condition, especially your 
outward condition or circumstances in this world, in this 
town, what it is, whether it is necessary that it be as bad as it 
is, whether it cannot be improved as well as not. I have 
travelled a good deal in Concord; and everywhere, in shops, 
and offices, and fields, the inhabitants have appeared to me to 
be doing penance in a thousand remarkable ways. What I have 
heard of Bramins sitting exposed to four fires and looking in 
the face of the sun; or hanging suspended, with their heads 
downward, over flames; or looking at the heavens over their 
shoulders "until it becomes impossible for them to resume 
their natural position, while from the twist of the neck nothing 
but liquids can pass into the stomach"; or dwelling, chained for 
life, at the foot of a tree; or measuring with their bodies, like 
caterpillars, the breadth of vast empires; or standing on one leg 
on the tops of pillars — even these forms of conscious penance 
are hardly more incredible and astonishing than the scenes 
which I daily witness. The twelve labors of Hercules were 
trifling in comparison with those which my neighbors have 
undertaken; for they were only twelve, and had an end; but I 
could never see that these men slew or captured any monster or 
finished any labor. They have no friend Iolaus to burn with a 
hot iron the root of the hydra's head, but as soon as one head is 
crushed, two spring up. 

I see young men, my townsmen, whose misfortune it is 
to have inherited farms, houses, barns, cattle, and farming 
tools; for these are more easily acquired than got rid of. Better 
if they had been born in the open pasture and suckled by a 
wolf, that they might have seen with clearer eyes what field 
they were called to labor in. Who made them serfs of the soil? 
Why should they eat their sixty acres, when man is condemned 
to eat only his peck of dirt? Why should they begin digging 



their graves as soon as they are born? They have got to live a 
man's life, pushing all these things before them, and get on as 
well as they can. How many a poor immortal soul have I met 
well-nigh crushed and smothered under its load, creeping 
down the road of life, pushing before it a barn seventy-five feet 
by forty, its Augean stables never cleansed, and one hundred 
acres of land, tillage, mowing, pasture, and woodlot! The 
portionless, who struggle with no such unnecessary inherited 
encumbrances, find it labor enough to subdue and cultivate a 
few cubic feet of flesh. 

But men labor under a mistake. The better part of the 
man is soon plowed into the soil for compost. By a seeming 
fate, commonly called necessity, they are employed, as it says 
in an old book, laying up treasures which moth and rust will 
corrupt and thieves break through and steal. It is a fool's life, as 
they will find when they get to the end of it, if not before. It is 
said that Deucalion and Pyrrha created men by throwing stones 
over their heads behind them: 

Inde genus durum sumus, experiensque laborum, 
Et documenta damus qua simus origine nati. 

Or, as Raleigh rhymes it in his sonorous way, 

"From thence our kind hard-hearted is, 
enduring pain and care/ Approving that 
our bodies of a stony nature are." 



So much for a blind obedience to a blundering oracle, throwing 
the stones over their heads behind them, and not seeing where 
they fell. 

Most men, even in this comparatively free country, 
through mere ignorance and mistake, are so occupied with the 
factitious cares and superfluously coarse labors of life that its 
finer fruits cannot be plucked by them. Their fingers, from 
excessive toil, are too clumsy and tremble too much for that. 
Actually, the laboring man has not leisure for a true integrity 
day by day; he cannot afford to sustain the manliest relations to 
men; his labor would be depreciated in the market. He has no 



time to be anything but a machine. How can he remember well 
his ignorance — which his growth requires — who has so 
often to use his knowledge? We should feed and clothe him 
gratuitously sometimes, and recruit him with our cordials, 
before we judge of him. The finest qualities of our nature, like 
the bloom on fruits, can be preserved only by the most delicate 
handling. Yet we do not treat ourselves nor one another thus 
tenderly. 

Some of you, we all know, are poor, find it hard to 
live, are sometimes, as it were, gasping for breath. I have no 
doubt that some of you who read this book are unable to pay 
for all the dinners which you have actually eaten, or for the 
coats and shoes which are fast wearing or are already worn 
out, and have come to this page to spend borrowed or stolen 
time, robbing your creditors of an hour. It is very evident what 
mean and sneaking lives many of you live, for my sight has 
been whetted by experience; always on the limits, trying to get 
into business and trying to get out of debt, a very ancient 
slough, called by the Latins aes alienum, another's brass, for 
some of their coins were made of brass; still living, and dying, 
and buried by this other's brass; always promising to pay, 
promising to pay, tomorrow, and dying today, insolvent; 
seeking to curry favor, to get custom, by how many modes, 
only not state-prison offenses; lying, flattering, voting, 
contracting yourselves into a nutshell of civility or dilating into 
an atmosphere of thin and vaporous generosity, that you may 
persuade your neighbor to let you make his shoes, or his hat, or 
his coat, or his carriage, or import his groceries for him; 
making yourselves sick, that you may lay up something against 
a sick day, something to be tucked away in an old chest, or in a 
stocking behind the plastering, or, more safely, in the brick 
bank; no matter where, no matter how much or how little. 

I sometimes wonder that we can be so frivolous, I may 
almost say, as to attend to the gross but somewhat foreign form 
of servitude called Negro Slavery, there are so many keen and 
subtle masters that enslave both North and South. It is hard to 
have a Southern overseer; it is worse to have a Northern one; 
but worst of all when you are the slave-driver of yourself. Talk 
of a divinity in man! Look at the teamster on the highway, 



wending to market by day or night; does any divinity stir 
within him? His highest duty to fodder and water his horses ! 
What is his destiny to him compared with the shipping 
interests? Does not he drive for Squire Make-a-stir? How 
godlike, how immortal, is he? See how he cowers and sneaks, 
how vaguely all the day he fears, not being immortal nor 
divine, but the slave and prisoner of his own opinion of 
himself, a fame won by his own deeds. Public opinion is a 
weak tyrant compared with our own private opinion. What a 
man thinks of himself, that it is which determines, or rather 
indicates, his fate. Self-emancipation even in the West Indian 
provinces of the fancy and imagination — what Wilberforce is 
there to bring that about? Think, also, of the ladies of the land 
weaving toilet cushions against the last day, not to betray too 
green an interest in their fates! As if you could kill time 
without injuring eternity. 

The mass of men lead lives of quiet desperation. What 
is called resignation is confirmed desperation. From the 
desperate city you go into the desperate country, and have to 
console yourself with the bravery of minks and muskrats. A 
stereotyped but unconscious despair is concealed even under 
what are called the games and amusements of mankind. There 
is no play in them, for this comes after work. But it is a 
characteristic of wisdom not to do desperate things. 

When we consider what, to use the words of the 
catechism, is the chief end of man, and what are the true 
necessaries and means of life, it appears as if men had 
deliberately chosen the common mode of living because they 
preferred it to any other. Yet they honestly think there is no 
choice left. But alert and healthy natures remember that the sun 
rose clear. It is never too late to give up our prejudices. No 
way of thinking or doing, however ancient, can be trusted 
without proof. What everybody echoes or in silence passes by 
as true to-day may turn out to be falsehood to-morrow, mere 
smoke of opinion, which some had trusted for a cloud that 
would sprinkle fertilizing rain on their fields. What old people 
say you cannot do, you try and find that you can. Old deeds for 
old people, and new deeds for new. Old people did not know 
enough once, perchance, to fetch fresh fuel to keep the fire a- 



going; new people put a little dry wood under a pot, and are 
whirled round the globe with the speed of birds, in a way to 
kill old people, as the phrase is. Age is no better, hardly so 
well, qualified for an instructor as youth, for it has not profited 
so much as it has lost. One may almost doubt if the wisest man 
has learned anything of absolute value by living. Practically, 
the old have no very important advice to give the young, their 
own experience has been so partial, and their lives have been 
such miserable failures, for private reasons, as they must 
believe; and it may be that they have some faith left which 
belies that experience, and they are only less young than they 
were. I have lived some thirty years on this planet, and I have 
yet to hear the first syllable of valuable or even earnest advice 
from my seniors. They have told me nothing, and probably 
cannot tell me anything to the purpose. Here is life, an 
experiment to a great extent untried by me; but it does not 
avail me that they have tried it. If I have any experience which 
I think valuable, I am sure to reflect that this my Mentors said 
nothing about. 

One farmer says to me, "You cannot live on vegetable 
food solely, for it furnishes nothing to make bones with"; and 
so he religiously devotes a part of his day to supplying his 
system with the raw material of bones; walking all the while he 
talks behind his oxen, which, with vegetable-made bones, jerk 
him and his lumbering plow along in spite of every obstacle. 
Some things are really necessaries of life in some circles, the 
most helpless and diseased, which in others are luxuries 
merely, and in others still are entirely unknown. 

The whole ground of human life seems to some to 
have been gone over by their predecessors, both the heights 
and the valleys, and all things to have been cared for. 
According to Evelyn, "the wise Solomon prescribed 
ordinances for the very distances of trees; and the Roman 
praetors have decided how often you may go into your 
neighbor's land to gather the acorns which fall on it without 
trespass, and what share belongs to that neighbor." 
Hippocrates has even left directions how we should cut our 
nails; that is, even with the ends of the fingers, neither shorter 
nor longer. 



Undoubtedly the very tedium and ennui which 
presume to have exhausted the variety and the joys of life are 
as old as Adam. But man's capacities have never been 
measured; nor are we to judge of what he can do by any 
precedents, so little has been tried. Whatever have been thy 
failures hitherto, "be not afflicted, my child, for who shall 
assign to thee what thou hast left undone?" 

We might try our lives by a thousand simple tests; as, 
for instance, that the same sun which ripens my beans 
illumines at once a system of earths like ours. If I had 
remembered this it would have prevented some mistakes. This 
was not the light in which I hoed them. The stars are the 
apexes of what wonderful triangles ! What distant and different 
beings in the various mansions of the universe are 
contemplating the same one at the same moment! Nature and 
human life are as various as our several constitutions. Who 
shall say what prospect life offers to another? Could a greater 
miracle take place than for us to look through each other's eyes 
for an instant? We should live in all the ages of the world in an 
hour; ay, in all the worlds of the ages. History, Poetry, 
Mythology! — I know of no reading of another's experience so 
startling and informing as this would be. 

The greater part of what my neighbors call good I 
believe in my soul to be bad, and if I repent of anything, it is 
very likely to be my good behavior. What demon possessed me 
that I behaved so well? You may say the wisest thing you can, 
old man — you who have lived seventy years, not without 
honor of a kind — I hear an irresistible voice which invites me 
away from all that. One generation abandons the enterprises of 
another like stranded vessels. 

I think that we may safely trust a good deal more than 
we do. We may waive just so much care of ourselves as we 
honestly bestow elsewhere. Nature is as well adapted to our 
weakness as to our strength. The incessant anxiety and strain 
of some is a well-nigh incurable form of disease. We are made 
to exaggerate the importance of what work we do; and yet how 
much is not done by us! or, what if we had been taken sick? 
How vigilant we are ! determined not to live by faith if we can 
avoid it; all the day long on the alert, at night we unwillingly 



say our prayers and commit ourselves to uncertainties. So 
thoroughly and sincerely are we compelled to live, reverencing 
our life, and denying the possibility of change. This is the only 
way, we say; but there are as many ways as there can be drawn 
radii from one centre. All change is a miracle to contemplate; 
but it is a miracle which is taking place every instant. 
Confucius said, "To know that we know what we know, and 
that we do not know what we do not know, that is true 
knowledge." When one man has reduced a fact of the 
imagination to be a fact to his understanding, I foresee that all 
men at length establish their lives on that basis. 

Let us consider for a moment what most of the trouble 
and anxiety which I have referred to is about, and how much it 
is necessary that we be troubled, or at least careful. It would be 
some advantage to live a primitive and frontier life, though in 
the midst of an outward civilization, if only to learn what are 
the gross necessaries of life and what methods have been taken 
to obtain them; or even to look over the old day-books of the 
merchants, to see what it was that men most commonly bought 
at the stores, what they stored, that is, what are the grossest 
groceries. For the improvements of ages have had but little 
influence on the essential laws of man's existence; as our 
skeletons, probably, are not to be distinguished from those of 
our ancestors. 

By the words, necessary of life, I mean whatever, of 
all that man obtains by his own exertions, has been from the 
first, or from long use has become, so important to human life 
that few, if any, whether from savageness, or poverty, or 
philosophy, ever attempt to do without it. To many creatures 
there is in this sense but one necessary of life, Food. To the 
bison of the prairie it is a few inches of palatable grass, with 
water to drink; unless he seeks the Shelter of the forest or the 
mountain's shadow. None of the brute creation requires more 
than Food and Shelter. The necessaries of life for man in this 
climate may, accurately enough, be distributed under the 
several heads of Food, Shelter, Clothing, and Fuel; for not till 
we have secured these are we prepared to entertain the true 
problems of life with freedom and a prospect of success. Man 
has invented, not only houses, but clothes and cooked food; 



and possibly from the accidental discovery of the warmth of 
fire, and the consequent use of it, at first a luxury, arose the 
present necessity to sit by it. We observe cats and dogs 
acquiring the same second nature. By proper Shelter and 
Clothing we legitimately retain our own internal heat; but with 
an excess of these, or of Fuel, that is, with an external heat 
greater than our own internal, may not cookery properly be 
said to begin? Darwin, the naturalist, says of the inhabitants of 
Tierra del Fuego, that while his own party, who were well 
clothed and sitting close to a fire, were far from too warm, 
these naked savages, who were farther off, were observed, to 
his great surprise, "to be streaming with perspiration at 
undergoing such a roasting." So, we are told, the New 
Hollander goes naked with impunity, while the European 
shivers in his clothes. Is it impossible to combine the hardiness 
of these savages with the intellectualness of the civilized man? 
According to Liebig, man's body is a stove, and food the fuel 
which keeps up the internal combustion in the lungs. In cold 
weather we eat more, in warm less. The animal heat is the 
result of a slow combustion, and disease and death take place 
when this is too rapid; or for want of fuel, or from some defect 
in the draught, the fire goes out. Of course the vital heat is not 
to be confounded with fire; but so much for analogy. It 
appears, therefore, from the above list, that the expression, 
animal life, is nearly synonymous with the expression, animal 
heat; for while Food may be regarded as the Fuel which keeps 
up the fire within us — and Fuel serves only to prepare that 
Food or to increase the warmth of our bodies by addition from 
without —Shelter and Clothing also serve only to retain the 
heat thus generated and absorbed. 

The grand necessity, then, for our bodies, is to keep 
warm, to keep the vital heat in us. What pains we accordingly 
take, not only with our Food, and Clothing, and Shelter, but 
with our beds, which are our night-clothes, robbing the nests 
and breasts of birds to prepare this shelter within a shelter, as 
the mole has its bed of grass and leaves at the end of its 
burrow ! The poor man is wont to complain that this is a cold 
world; and to cold, no less physical than social, we refer 
directly a great part of our ails. The summer, in some climates, 



makes possible to man a sort of Elysian life. Fuel, except to 
cook his Food, is then unnecessary; the sun is his fire, and 
many of the fruits are sufficiently cooked by its rays; while 
Food generally is more various, and more easily obtained, and 
Clothing and Shelter are wholly or half unnecessary. At the 
present day, and in this country, as I find by my own 
experience, a few implements, a knife, an axe, a spade, a 
wheelbarrow, etc., and for the studious, lamplight, stationery, 
and access to a few books, rank next to necessaries, and can all 
be obtained at a trifling cost. Yet some, not wise, go to the 
other side of the globe, to barbarous and unhealthy regions, 
and devote themselves to trade for ten or twenty years, in order 
that they may live — that is, keep comfortably warm — and 
die in New England at last. The luxuriously rich are not simply 
kept comfortably warm, but unnaturally hot; as I implied 
before, they are cooked, of course a la mode. 

Most of the luxuries, and many of the so-called 
comforts of life, are not only not indispensable, but positive 
hindrances to the elevation of mankind. With respect to 
luxuries and comforts, the wisest have ever lived a more 
simple and meagre life than the poor. The ancient 
philosophers, Chinese, Hindoo, Persian, and Greek, were a 
class than which none has been poorer in outward riches, none 
so rich in inward. We know not much about them. It is 
remarkable that we know so much of them as we do. The same 
is true of the more modern reformers and benefactors of their 
race. None can be an impartial or wise observer of human life 
but from the vantage ground of what we should call voluntary 
poverty. Of a life of luxury the fruit is luxury, whether in 
agriculture, or commerce, or literature, or art. There are 
nowadays professors of philosophy, but not philosophers. Yet 
it is admirable to profess because it was once admirable to live. 
To be a philosopher is not merely to have subtle thoughts, nor 
even to found a school, but so to love wisdom as to live 
according to its dictates, a life of simplicity, independence, 
magnanimity, and trust. It is to solve some of the problems of 
life, not only theoretically, but practically. The success of great 
scholars and thinkers is commonly a courtier-like success, not 
kingly, not manly. They make shift to live merely by 



conformity, practically as their fathers did, and are in no sense 
the progenitors of a noble race of men. But why do men 
degenerate ever? What makes families run out? What is the 
nature of the luxury which enervates and destroys nations? Are 
we sure that there is none of it in our own lives? The 
philosopher is in advance of his age even in the outward form 
of his life. He is not fed, sheltered, clothed, warmed, like his 
contemporaries. How can a man be a philosopher and not 
maintain his vital heat by better methods than other men? 

When a man is warmed by the several modes which I 
have described, what does he want next? Surely not more 
warmth of the same kind, as more and richer food, larger and 
more splendid houses, finer and more abundant clothing, more 
numerous, incessant, and hotter fires, and the like. When he 
has obtained those things which are necessary to life, there is 
another alternative than to obtain the superfluities; and that is, 
to adventure on life now, his vacation from humbler toil 
having commenced. The soil, it appears, is suited to the seed, 
for it has sent its radicle downward, and it may now send its 
shoot upward also with confidence. Why has man rooted 
himself thus firmly in the earth, but that he may rise in the 
same proportion into the heavens above? — for the nobler 
plants are valued for the fruit they bear at last in the air and 
light, far from the ground, and are not treated like the humbler 
esculents, which, though they may be biennials, are cultivated 
only till they have perfected their root, and often cut down at 
top for this purpose, so that most would not know them in their 
flowering season. 

I do not mean to prescribe rules to strong and valiant 
natures, who will mind their own affairs whether in heaven or 
hell, and perchance build more magnificently and spend more 
lavishly than the richest, without ever impoverishing 
themselves, not knowing how they live — if, indeed, there are 
any such, as has been dreamed; nor to those who find their 
encouragement and inspiration in precisely the present 
condition of things, and cherish it with the fondness and 
enthusiasm of lovers — and, to some extent, I reckon myself in 
this number; I do not speak to those who are well employed, in 
whatever circumstances, and they know whether they are well 



employed or not; — but mainly to the mass of men who are 
discontented, and idly complaining of the hardness of their lot 
or of the times, when they might improve them. There are 
some who complain most energetically and inconsolably of 
any, because they are, as they say, doing their duty. I also have 
in my mind that seemingly wealthy, but most terribly 
impoverished class of all, who have accumulated dross, but 
know not how to use it, or get rid of it, and thus have forged 
their own golden or silver fetters. 



This is a delicious evening, when the whole body is one 
sense, and imbibes delight through every pore. I go and come 
with a strange liberty in Nature, a part of herself. As I walk 
along the stony shore of the pond in my shirt-sleeves, though it 
is cool as well as cloudy and windy, and I see nothing special 
to attract me, all the elements are unusually congenial to me. 
The bullfrogs trump to usher in the night, and the note of the 
whip-poor-will is borne on the rippling wind from over the 
water. Sympathy with the fluttering alder and poplar leaves 
almost takes away my breath; yet, like the lake, my serenity is 
rippled but not ruffled. These small waves raised by the 
evening wind are as remote from storm as the smooth 
reflecting surface. Though it is now dark, the wind still blows 
and roars in the wood, the waves still dash, and some creatures 
lull the rest with their notes. The repose is never complete. The 
wildest animals do not repose, but seek their prey now; the fox, 
and skunk, and rabbit, now roam the fields and woods without 
fear. They are Nature's watchmen-links which connect the 
days of animated life. 

When I return to my house I find that visitors have 
been there and left their cards, either a bunch of flowers, or a 
wreath of evergreen, or a name in pencil on a yellow walnut 
leaf or a chip. They who come rarely to the woods take some 
little piece of the forest into their hands to play with by the 
way, which they leave, either intentionally or accidentally. One 



has peeled a willow wand, woven it into a ring, and dropped it 
on my table. I could always tell if visitors had called in my 
absence, either by the bended twigs or grass, or the print of 
their shoes, and generally of what sex or age or quality they 
were by some slight trace left, as a flower dropped, or a bunch 
of grass plucked and thrown away, even as far off as the 
railroad, half a mile distant, or by the lingering odor of a cigar 
or pipe. Nay, I was frequently notified of the passage of a 
traveller along the highway sixty rods off by the scent of his 

Pipe- 
There is commonly sufficient space about us. Our 
horizon is never quite at our elbows. The thick wood is not just 
at our door, nor the pond, but somewhat is always clearing, 
familiar and worn by us, appropriated and fenced in some way, 
and reclaimed from Nature. For what reason have I this vast 
range and circuit, some square miles of unfrequented forest, 
for my privacy, abandoned to me by men? My nearest 
neighbor is a mile distant, and no house is visible from any 
place but the hill-tops within half a mile of my own. I have my 
horizon bounded by woods all to myself; a distant view of the 
railroad where it touches the pond on the one hand, and of the 
fence which skirts the woodland road on the other. But for the 
most part it is as solitary where I live as on the prairies. It is as 
much Asia or Africa as New England. I have, as it were, my 
own sun and moon and stars, and a little world all to myself. 
At night there was never a traveller passed my house, or 
knocked at my door, more than if I were the first or last man; 
unless it were in the spring, when at long intervals some came 
from the village to fish for pouts— they plainly fished much 
more in the Walden Pond of their own natures, and baited their 
hooks with darkness— but they soon retreated, usually with 
light baskets, and left "the world to darkness and to me," and 
the black kernel of the night was never profaned by any human 
neighborhood. I believe that men are generally still a little 
afraid of the dark, though the witches are all hung, and 
Christianity and candles have been introduced. 

Yet I experienced sometimes that the most sweet and 
tender, the most innocent and encouraging society may be 
found in any natural object, even for the poor misanthrope and 



most melancholy man. There can be no very black melancholy 
to him who lives in the midst of Nature and has his senses 
still. There was never yet such a storm but it was iEolian music 
to a healthy and innocent ear. Nothing can rightly compel a 
simple and brave man to a vulgar sadness. While I enjoy the 
friendship of the seasons I trust that nothing can make life a 
burden to me. The gentle rain which waters my beans and 
keeps me in the house today is not drear and melancholy, but 
good for me too. Though it prevents my hoeing them, it is of 
far more worth than my hoeing. If it should continue so long as 
to cause the seeds to rot in the ground and destroy the potatoes 
in the low lands, it would still be good for the grass on the 
uplands, and, being good for the grass, it would be good for 
me. Sometimes, when I compare myself with other men, it 
seems as if I were more favored by the gods than they, beyond 
any deserts that I am conscious of; as if I had a warrant and 
surety at their hands which my fellows have not, and were 
especially guided and guarded. I do not flatter myself, but if it 
be possible they flatter me. I have never felt lonesome, or in 
the least oppressed by a sense of solitude, but once, and that 
was a few weeks after I came to the woods, when, for an hour, 
I doubted if the near neighborhood of man was not essential to 
a serene and healthy life. To be alone was something 
unpleasant. But I was at the same time conscious of a slight 
insanity in my mood, and seemed to foresee my recovery. In 
the midst of a gentle rain while these thoughts prevailed, I was 
suddenly sensible of such sweet and beneficent society in 
Nature, in the very pattering of the drops, and in every sound 
and sight around my house, an infinite and unaccountable 
friendliness all at once like an atmosphere sustaining me, as 
made the fancied advantages of human neighborhood 
insignificant, and I have never thought of them since. Every 
little pine needle expanded and swelled with sympathy and 
befriended me. I was so distinctly made aware of the presence 
of something kindred to me, even in scenes which we are 
accustomed to call wild and dreary, and also that the nearest of 
blood to me and humanest was not a person nor a villager, that 
I thought no place could ever be strange to me again. 



"Mourning untimely consumes the sad; 
Few are their days in the land of the living, 
Beautiful daughter of Toscar." 



Some of my pleasantest hours were during the long 
rain-storms in the spring or fall, which confined me to the 
house for the afternoon as well as the forenoon, soothed by 
their ceaseless roar and pelting; when an early twilight ushered 
in a long evening in which many thoughts had time to take root 
and unfold themselves. In those driving northeast rains which 
tried the village houses so, when the maids stood ready with 
mop and pail in front entries to keep the deluge out, I sat 
behind my door in my little house, which was all entry, and 
thoroughly enjoyed its protection. In one heavy thunder- 
shower the lightning struck a large pitch pine across the pond, 
making a very conspicuous and perfectly regular spiral groove 
from top to bottom, an inch or more deep, and four or five 
inches wide, as you would groove a walking-stick. I passed it 
again the other day, and was struck with awe on looking up 
and beholding that mark, now more distinct than ever, where a 
terrific and resistless bolt came down out of the harmless sky 
eight years ago. Men frequently say to me, "I should think you 
would feel lonesome down there, and want to be nearer to 
folks, rainy and snowy days and nights especially." I am 
tempted to reply to such— This whole earth which we inhabit 
is but a point in space. How far apart, think you, dwell the two 
most distant inhabitants of yonder star, the breadth of whose 
disk cannot be appreciated by our instruments? Why should I 
feel lonely? is not our planet in the Milky Way? This which 
you put seems to me not to be the most important question. 
What sort of space is that which separates a man from his 
fellows and makes him solitary? I have found that no exertion 
of the legs can bring two minds much nearer to one another. 
What do we want most to dwell near to? Not to many men 
surely, the depot, the post-office, the bar-room, the meeting- 
house, the school-house, the grocery, Beacon Hill, or the Five 
Points, where men most congregate, but to the perennial source 
of our life, whence in all our experience we have found that to 
issue, as the willow stands near the water and sends out its 



roots in that direction. This will vary with different natures, but 
this is the place where a wise man will dig his cellar .... I one 
evening overtook one of my townsmen, who has accumulated 
what is called "a handsome property" —though I never got a 
fair view of it— on the Walden road, driving a pair of cattle to 
market, who inquired of me how I could bring my mind to give 
up so many of the comforts of life. I answered that I was very 
sure I liked it passably well; I was not joking. And so I went 
home to my bed, and left him to pick his way through the 
darkness and the mud to Brighton— or Bright-town— which 
place he would reach some time in the morning. 

Any prospect of awakening or coming to life to a dead 
man makes indifferent all times and places. The place where 
that may occur is always the same, and indescribably pleasant 
to all our senses. For the most part we allow only outlying and 
transient circumstances to make our occasions. They are, in 
fact, the cause of our distraction. Nearest to all things is that 
power which fashions their being. Next to us the grandest laws 
are continually being executed. Next to us is not the workman 
whom we have hired, with whom we love so well to talk, but 
the workman whose work we are. 

"How vast and profound is the influence of the subtile 
powers of Heaven and of Earth!" 

"We seek to perceive them, and we do not see them; 
we seek to hear them, and we do not hear them; identified with 
the substance of things, they cannot be separated from them." 

"They cause that in all the universe men purify and 
sanctify their hearts, and clothe themselves in their holiday 
garments to offer sacrifices and oblations to their ancestors. It 
is an ocean of subtile intelligences. They are everywhere, 
above us, on our left, on our right; they environ us on all 
sides." 

We are the subjects of an experiment which is not a 
little interesting to me. Can we not do without the society of 
our gossips a little while under these circumstances— have our 
own thoughts to cheer us? Confucius says truly, "Virtue does 
not remain as an abandoned orphan; it must of necessity have 
neighbors." 



With thinking we may be beside ourselves in a sane 
sense. By a conscious effort of the mind we can stand aloof 
from actions and their consequences; and all things, good and 
bad, go by us like a torrent. We are not wholly involved in 
Nature. I may be either the driftwood in the stream, or Indra in 
the sky looking down on it. I may be affected by a theatrical 
exhibition; on the other hand, I may not be affected by an 
actual event which appears to concern me much more. I only 
know myself as a human entity; the scene, so to speak, of 
thoughts and affections; and am sensible of a certain 
doubleness by which I can stand as remote from myself as 
from another. However intense my experience, I am conscious 
of the presence and criticism of a part of me, which, as it were, 
is not a part of me, but spectator, sharing no experience, but 
taking note of it, and that is no more I than it is you. When the 
play, it may be the tragedy, of life is over, the spectator goes 
his way. It was a kind of fiction, a work of the imagination 
only, so far as he was concerned. This doubleness may easily 
make us poor neighbors and friends sometimes. 

I find it wholesome to be alone the greater part of the 
time. To be in company, even with the best, is soon wearisome 
and dissipating. I love to be alone. I never found the 
companion that was so companionable as solitude. We are for 
the most part more lonely when we go abroad among men than 
when we stay in our chambers. A man thinking or working is 
always alone, let him be where he will. Solitude is not 
measured by the miles of space that intervene between a man 
and his fellows. The really diligent student in one of the 
crowded hives of Cambridge College is as solitary as a dervish 
in the desert. The farmer can work alone in the field or the 
woods all day, hoeing or chopping, and not feel lonesome, 
because he is employed; but when he comes home at night he 
cannot sit down in a room alone, at the mercy of his thoughts, 
but must be where he can "see the folks," and recreate, and as 
he thinks remunerate himself for his day's solitude; and hence 
he wonders how the student can sit alone in the house all night 
and most of the day without ennui and "the blues"; but he does 
not realize that the student, though in the house, is still at work 
in his field, and chopping in his woods, as the farmer in his, 



and in turn seeks the same recreation and society that the latter 
does, though it may be a more condensed form of it. 

Society is commonly too cheap. We meet at very short 
intervals, not having had time to acquire any new value for 
each other. We meet at meals three times a day, and give each 
other a new taste of that old musty cheese that we are. We 
have had to agree on a certain set of rules, called etiquette and 
politeness, to make this frequent meeting tolerable and that we 
need not come to open war. We meet at the post-office, and at 
the sociable, and about the fireside every night; we live thick 
and are in each other's way, and stumble over one another, and 
I think that we thus lose some respect for one another. 
Certainly less frequency would suffice for all important and 
hearty communications. Consider the girls in a factory— never 
alone, hardly in their dreams. It would be better if there were 
but one inhabitant to a square mile, as where I live. The value 
of a man is not in his skin, that we should touch him. 

I have heard of a man lost in the woods and dying of 
famine and exhaustion at the foot of a tree, whose loneliness 
was relieved by the grotesque visions with which, owing to 
bodily weakness, his diseased imagination surrounded him, 
and which he believed to be real. So also, owing to bodily and 
mental health and strength, we may be continually cheered by 
a like but more normal and natural society, and come to know 
that we are never alone. 

I have a great deal of company in my house; especially 
in the morning, when nobody calls. Let me suggest a few 
comparisons, that some one may convey an idea of my 
situation. I am no more lonely than the loon in the pond that 
laughs so loud, or than Walden Pond itself. What company has 
that lonely lake, I pray? And yet it has not the blue devils, but 
the blue angels in it, in the azure tint of its waters. The sun is 
alone, except in thick weather, when there sometimes appear to 
be two, but one is a mock sun. God is alone— but the devil, he 
is far from being alone; he sees a great deal of company; he is 
legion. I am no more lonely than a single mullein or dandelion 
in a pasture, or a bean leaf, or sorrel, or a horse-fly, or a 
bumblebee. I am no more lonely than the Mill Brook, or a 



weathercock, or the north star, or the south wind, or an April 
shower, or a January thaw, or the first spider in a new house. 

I have occasional visits in the long winter evenings, 
when the snow falls fast and the wind howls in the wood, from 
an old settler and original proprietor, who is reported to have 
dug Walden Pond, and stoned it, and fringed it with pine 
woods; who tells me stories of old time and of new eternity; 
and between us we manage to pass a cheerful evening with 
social mirth and pleasant views of things, even without apples 
or cider— a most wise and humorous friend, whom I love 
much, who keeps himself more secret than ever did Goffe or 
Whalley; and though he is thought to be dead, none can show 
where he is buried. An elderly dame, too, dwells in my 
neighborhood, invisible to most persons, in whose odorous 
herb garden I love to stroll sometimes, gathering simples and 
listening to her fables; for she has a genius of unequalled 
fertility, and her memory runs back farther than mythology, 
and she can tell me the original of every fable, and on what 
fact every one is founded, for the incidents occurred when she 
was young. A ruddy and lusty old dame, who delights in all 
weathers and seasons, and is likely to outlive all her children 
yet. 

The indescribable innocence and beneficence of 
Nature— of sun and wind and rain, of summer and winter- 
such health, such cheer, they afford forever! and such 
sympathy have they ever with our race, that all Nature would 
be affected, and the sun's brightness fade, and the winds would 
sigh humanely, and the clouds rain tears, and the woods shed 
their leaves and put on mourning in midsummer, if any man 
should ever for a just cause grieve. Shall I not have 
intelligence with the earth? Am I not partly leaves and 
vegetable mould myself? 

What is the pill which will keep us well, serene, 
contented? Not my or thy great-grandfather's, but our great- 
grandmother Nature's universal, vegetable, botanic medicines, 
by which she has kept herself young always, outlived so many 
old Parrs in her day, and fed her health with their decaying 
fatness. For my panacea, instead of one of those quack vials of 
a mixture dipped from Acheron and the Dead Sea, which come 



out of those long shallow black-schooner looking wagons 
which we sometimes see made to carry bottles, let me have a 
draught of undiluted morning air. Morning air! If men will not 
drink of this at the fountainhead of the day, why, then, we must 
even bottle up some and sell it in the shops, for the benefit of 
those who have lost their subscription ticket to morning time in 
this world. But remember, it will not keep quite till noonday 
even in the coolest cellar, but drive out the stopples long ere 
that and follow westward the steps of Aurora. I am no 
worshipper of Hygeia, who was the daughter of that old herb- 
doctor iEsculapius, and who is represented on monuments 
holding a serpent in one hand, and in the other a cup out of 
which the serpent sometimes drinks; but rather of Hebe, cup- 
bearer to Jupiter, who was the daughter of Juno and wild 
lettuce, and who had the power of restoring gods and men to 
the vigor of youth. She was probably the only thoroughly 
sound-conditioned, healthy, and robust young lady that ever 
walked the globe, and wherever she came it was spring. 



To the sick the doctors wisely recommend change of air and 
scenery. Thank Heaven, here is not all the world. The buckeye 
does not grow in New England, and the mockingbird is rarely 
heard here. The wild goose is more of a cosmopolite than we; 
he breaks his fast in Canada, takes a luncheon in the Ohio, and 
plumes himself for the night in a southern bayou. Even the 
bison, to some extent, keeps pace with the seasons cropping 
the pastures of the Colorado only till a greener and sweeter 
grass awaits him by the Yellowstone. Yet we think that if rail 
fences are pulled down, and stone walls piled up on our farms, 
bounds are henceforth set to our lives and our fates decided. If 
you are chosen town clerk, forsooth, you cannot go to Tierra 
del Fuego this summer: but you may go to the land of infernal 
fire nevertheless. The universe is wider than our views of it. 



Yet we should oftener look over the tafferel of our 
craft, like curious passengers, and not make the voyage like 
stupid sailors picking oakum. The other side of the globe is but 
the home of our correspondent. Our voyaging is only great- 
circle sailing, and the doctors prescribe for diseases of the skin 
merely. One hastens to southern Africa to chase the giraffe; but 
surely that is not the game he would be after. How long, pray, 
would a man hunt giraffes if he could? Snipes and woodcocks 
also may afford rare sport; but I trust it would be nobler game 
to shoot one's self.— 

"Direct your eye right inward, and you'll find 
A thousand regions in your mind 
Yet undiscovered. Travel them, and be 
Expert in home-cosmography." 



What does Africa— what does the West stand for? Is not our 
own interior white on the chart? black though it may prove, 
like the coast, when discovered. Is it the source of the Nile, or 
the Niger, or the Mississippi, or a Northwest Passage around 
this continent, that we would find? Are these the problems 
which most concern mankind? Is Franklin the only man who is 
lost, that his wife should be so earnest to find him? Does Mr. 
Grinnell know where he himself is? Be rather the Mungo Park, 
the Lewis and Clark and Frobisher, of your own streams and 
oceans; explore your own higher latitudes — with shiploads of 
preserved meats to support you, if they be necessary; and pile 
the empty cans sky-high for a sign. Were preserved meats 
invented to preserve meat merely? Nay, be a Columbus to 
whole new continents and worlds within you, opening new 
channels, not of trade, but of thought. Every man is the lord of 
a realm beside which the earthly empire of the Czar is but a 
petty state, a hummock left by the ice. Yet some can be 
patriotic who have no self-respect, and sacrifice the greater to 
the less. They love the soil which makes their graves, but have 
no sympathy with the spirit which may still animate their clay. 
Patriotism is a maggot in their heads. What was the meaning of 
that South-Sea Exploring Expedition, with all its parade and 
expense, but an indirect recognition of the fact that there are 



continents and seas in the moral world to which every man is 
an isthmus or an inlet, yet unexplored by him, but that it is 
easier to sail many thousand miles through cold and storm and 
cannibals, in a government ship, with five hundred men and 
boys to assist one, than it is to explore the private sea, the 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean of one's being alone. 

"Erret, et extremos alter scrutetur Iberos. 
Plus habet hie vitae, plus habet ille vice. " 



Let them wander and scrutinize the outlandish Australians. 
I have more of God, they more of the road. 

It is not worth the while to go round the world to count the cats 
in Zanzibar. Yet do this even till you can do better, and you 
may perhaps find some "Symmes' Hole" by which to get at the 
inside at last. England and France, Spain and Portugal, Gold 
Coast and Slave Coast, all front on this private sea; but no bark 
from them has ventured out of sight of land, though it is 
without doubt the direct way to India. If you would learn to 
speak all tongues and conform to the customs of all nations, if 
you would travel farther than all travellers, be naturalized in all 
climes, and cause the Sphinx to dash her head against a stone, 
even obey the precept of the old philosopher, and Explore 
thyself. Herein are demanded the eye and the nerve. Only the 
defeated and deserters go to the wars, cowards that run away 
and enlist. Start now on that farthest western way, which does 
not pause at the Mississippi or the Pacific, nor conduct toward 
a wornout China or Japan, but leads on direct, a tangent to this 
sphere, summer and winter, day and night, sun down, moon 
down, and at last earth down too. 

It is said that Mirabeau took to highway robbery "to 
ascertain what degree of resolution was necessary in order to 
place one's self in formal opposition to the most sacred laws of 
society." He declared that "a soldier who fights in the ranks 
does not require half so much courage as a footpad" —that 
"honor and religion have never stood in the way of a well- 
considered and a firm resolve." This was manly, as the world 
goes; and yet it was idle, if not desperate. A saner man would 



have found himself often enough "in formal opposition" to 
what are deemed "the most sacred laws of society," through 
obedience to yet more sacred laws, and so have tested his 
resolution without going out of his way. It is not for a man to 
put himself in such an attitude to society, but to maintain 
himself in whatever attitude he find himself through obedience 
to the laws of his being, which will never be one of opposition 
to a just government, if he should chance to meet with such. 

I left the woods for as good a reason as I went there. 
Perhaps it seemed to me that I had several more lives to live, 
and could not spare any more time for that one. It is 
remarkable how easily and insensibly we fall into a particular 
route, and make a beaten track for ourselves. I had not lived 
there a week before my feet wore a path from my door to the 
pond-side; and though it is five or six years since I trod it, it is 
still quite distinct. It is true, I fear, that others may have fallen 
into it, and so helped to keep it open. The surface of the earth 
is soft and impressible by the feet of men; and so with the 
paths which the mind travels. How worn and dusty, then, must 
be the highways of the world, how deep the ruts of tradition 
and conformity! I did not wish to take a cabin passage, but 
rather to go before the mast and on the deck of the world, for 
there I could best see the moonlight amid the mountains. I do 
not wish to go below now. 

I learned this, at least, by my experiment: that if one 
advances confidently in the direction of his dreams, and 
endeavors to live the life which he has imagined, he will meet 
with a success unexpected in common hours. He will put some 
things behind, will pass an invisible boundary; new, universal, 
and more liberal laws will begin to establish themselves 
around and within him; or the old laws be expanded, and 
interpreted in his favor in a more liberal sense, and he will live 
with the license of a higher order of beings. In proportion as he 
simplifies his life, the laws of the universe will appear less 
complex, and solitude will not be solitude, nor poverty 
poverty, nor weakness weakness. If you have built castles in 
the air, your work need not be lost; that is where they should 
be. Now put the foundations under them. 



It is a ridiculous demand which England and America 
make, that you shall speak so that they can understand you. 
Neither men nor toadstools grow so. As if that were important, 
and there were not enough to understand you without them. As 
if Nature could support but one order of understandings, could 
not sustain birds as well as quadrupeds, flying as well as 
creeping things, and hush and whoa, which Bright can 
understand, were the best English. As if there were safety in 
stupidity alone. I fear chiefly lest my expression may not be 
extra-vagant enough, may not wander far enough beyond the 
narrow limits of my daily experience, so as to be adequate to 
the truth of which I have been convinced. Extra vagance! it 
depends on how you are yarded. The migrating buffalo, which 
seeks new pastures in another latitude, is not extravagant like 
the cow which kicks over the pail, leaps the cowyard fence, 
and runs after her calf, in milking time. I desire to speak 
somewhere without bounds; like a man in a waking moment, to 
men in their waking moments; for I am convinced that I cannot 
exaggerate enough even to lay the foundation of a true 
expression. Who that has heard a strain of music feared then 
lest he should speak extravagantly any more forever? In view 
of the future or possible, we should live quite laxly and 
undefined in front, our outlines dim and misty on that side; as 
our shadows reveal an insensible perspiration toward the sun. 
The volatile truth of our words should continually betray the 
inadequacy of the residual statement. Their truth is instantly 
translated; its literal monument alone remains. The words 
which express our faith and piety are not definite; yet they are 
significant and fragrant like frankincense to superior natures. 

Why level downward to our dullest perception always, 
and praise that as common sense? The commonest sense is the 
sense of men asleep, which they express by snoring. 
Sometimes we are inclined to class those who are once-and-a- 
half-witted with the half-witted, because we appreciate only a 
third part of their wit. Some would find fault with the morning 
red, if they ever got up early enough. "They pretend," as I 
hear, "that the verses of Kabir have four different senses; 
illusion, spirit, intellect, and the exoteric doctrine of the 
Vedas"; but in this part of the world it is considered a ground 



for complaint if a man's writings admit of more than one 
interpretation. While England endeavors to cure the potato-rot, 
will not any endeavor to cure the brain-rot, which prevails so 
much more widely and fatally? 

I do not suppose that I have attained to obscurity, but I 
should be proud if no more fatal fault were found with my 
pages on this score than was found with the Walden ice. 
Southern customers objected to its blue color, which is the 
evidence of its purity, as if it were muddy, and preferred the 
Cambridge ice, which is white, but tastes of weeds. The purity 
men love is like the mists which envelop the earth, and not like 
the azure ether beyond. 

Some are dinning in our ears that we Americans, and 
moderns generally, are intellectual dwarfs compared with the 
ancients, or even the Elizabethan men. But what is that to the 
purpose? A living dog is better than a dead lion. Shall a man 
go and hang himself because he belongs to the race of 
pygmies, and not be the biggest pygmy that he can? Let every 
one mind his own business, and endeavor to be what he was 
made. 

Why should we be in such desperate haste to succeed 
and in such desperate enterprises? If a man does not keep pace 
with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a different 
drummer. Let him step to the music which he hears, however 
measured or far away. It is not important that he should mature 
as soon as an apple tree or an oak. Shall he turn his spring into 
summer? If the condition of things which we were made for is 
not yet, what were any reality which we can substitute? We 
will not be shipwrecked on a vain reality. Shall we with pains 
erect a heaven of blue glass over ourselves, though when it is 
done we shall be sure to gaze still at the true ethereal heaven 
far above, as if the former were not? 

There was an artist in the city of Kouroo who was 
disposed to strive after perfection. One day it came into his 
mind to make a staff. Having considered that in an imperfect 
work time is an ingredient, but into a perfect work time does 
not enter, he said to himself, It shall be perfect in all respects, 
though I should do nothing else in my life. He proceeded 
instantly to the forest for wood, being resolved that it should 



not be made of unsuitable material; and as he searched for and 
rejected stick after stick, his friends gradually deserted him, for 
they grew old in their works and died, but he grew not older by 
a moment. His singleness of purpose and resolution, and his 
elevated piety, endowed him, without his knowledge, with 
perennial youth. As he made no compromise with Time, Time 
kept out of his way, and only sighed at a distance because he 
could not overcome him. Before he had found a stock in all 
respects suitable the city of Kouroo was a hoary ruin, and he 
sat on one of its mounds to peel the stick. Before he had given 
it the proper shape the dynasty of the Candahars was at an end, 
and with the point of the stick he wrote the name of the last of 
that race in the sand, and then resumed his work. By the time 
he had smoothed and polished the staff Kalpa was no longer 
the pole-star; and ere he had put on the ferule and the head 
adorned with precious stones, Brahma had awoke and 
slumbered many times. But why do I stay to mention these 
things? When the finishing stroke was put to his work, it 
suddenly expanded before the eyes of the astonished artist into 
the fairest of all the creations of Brahma. He had made a new 
system in making a staff, a world with full and fair 
proportions; in which, though the old cities and dynasties had 
passed away, fairer and more glorious ones had taken their 
places. And now he saw by the heap of shavings still fresh at 
his feet, that, for him and his work, the former lapse of time 
had been an illusion, and that no more time had elapsed than is 
required for a single scintillation from the brain of Brahma to 
fall on and inflame the tinder of a mortal brain. The material 
was pure, and his art was pure; how could the result be other 
than wonderful? 

No face which we can give to a matter will stead us so 
well at last as the truth. This alone wears well. For the most 
part, we are not where we are, but in a false position. Through 
an infinity of our natures, we suppose a case, and put ourselves 
into it, and hence are in two cases at the same time, and it is 
doubly difficult to get out. In sane moments we regard only the 
facts, the case that is. Say what you have to say, not what you 
ought. Any truth is better than make-believe. Tom Hyde, the 
tinker, standing on the gallows, was asked if he had anything 



to say. "Tell the tailors," said he, "to remember to make a knot 
in their thread before they take the first stitch." His 
companion's prayer is forgotten. 

However mean your life is, meet it and live it; do not 
shun it and call it hard names. It is not so bad as you are. It 
looks poorest when you are richest. The fault-finder will find 
faults even in paradise. Love your life, poor as it is. You may 
perhaps have some pleasant, thrilling, glorious hours, even in a 
poorhouse. The setting sun is reflected from the windows of 
the almshouse as brightly as from the rich man's abode; the 
snow melts before its door as early in the spring. I do not see 
but a quiet mind may live as contentedly there, and have as 
cheering thoughts, as in a palace. The town's poor seem to me 
often to live the most independent lives of any. Maybe they are 
simply great enough to receive without misgiving. Most think 
that they are above being supported by the town; but it oftener 
happens that they are not above supporting themselves by 
dishonest means, which should be more disreputable. Cultivate 
poverty like a garden herb, like sage. Do not trouble yourself 
much to get new things, whether clothes or friends. Turn the 
old; return to them. Things do not change; we change. Sell 
your clothes and keep your thoughts. God will see that you do 
not want society. If I were confined to a corner of a garret all 
my days, like a spider, the world would be just as large to me 
while I had my thoughts about me. The philosopher said: 
"From an army of three divisions one can take away its 
general, and put it in disorder; from the man the most abject 
and vulgar one cannot take away his thought." Do not seek so 
anxiously to be developed, to subject yourself to many 
influences to be played on; it is all dissipation. Humility like 
darkness reveals the heavenly lights. The shadows of poverty 
and meanness gather around us, "and lo! creation widens to 
our view." We are often reminded that if there were bestowed 
on us the wealth of Croesus, our aims must still be the same, 
and our means essentially the same. Moreover, if you are 
restricted in your range by poverty, if you cannot buy books 
and newspapers, for instance, you are but confined to the most 
significant and vital experiences; you are compelled to deal 
with the material which yields the most sugar and the most 



starch. It is life near the bone where it is sweetest. You are 
defended from being a trifler. No man loses ever on a lower 
level by magnanim-ity on a higher. Superfluous wealth can 
buy superfluities only. Money is not required to buy one 
necessary of the soul. 

I live in the angle of a leaden wall, into whose 
composition was poured a little alloy of bell-metal. Often, in 
the repose of my mid-day, there reaches my ears a confused 
tintinnabulum from without. It is the noise of my 
contemporaries. My neighbors tell me of their adventures with 
famous gentlemen and ladies, what notabilities they met at the 
dinner-table; but I am no more interested in such things than in 
the contents of the Daily Times. The interest and the 
conversation are about costume and manners chiefly; but a 
goose is a goose still, dress it as you will. They tell me of 
California and Texas, of England and the Indies, of the Hon. 
Mr. — of Georgia or of Massachusetts, all transient and 
fleeting phenomena, till I am ready to leap from their court- 
yard like the Mameluke bey. I delight to come to my 
bearings— not walk in procession with pomp and parade, in a 
conspicuous place, but to walk even with the Builder of the 
universe, if I may —not to live in this restless, nervous, 
bustling, trivial Nineteenth Century, but stand or sit 
thoughtfully while it goes by. What are men celebrating? They 
are all on a committee of arrangements, and hourly expect a 
speech from somebody. God is only the president of the day, 
and Webster is his orator. I love to weigh, to settle, to gravitate 
toward that which most strongly and rightfully attracts me— 
not hang by the beam of the scale and try to weigh less— not 
suppose a case, but take the case that is; to travel the only path 
I can, and that on which no power can resist me. It affords me 
no satisfaction to commerce to spring an arch before I have got 
a solid foundation. Let us not play at kittly-benders. There is a 
solid bottom everywhere. We read that the traveller asked the 
boy if the swamp before him had a hard bottom. The boy 
replied that it had. But presently the traveller's horse sank in up 
to the girths, and he observed to the boy, "I thought you said 
that this bog had a hard bottom." "So it has," answered the 
latter, "but you have not got half way to it yet." So it is with 



the bogs and quicksands of society; but he is an old boy that 
knows it. Only what is thought, said, or done at a certain rare 
coincidence is good. I would not be one of those who will 
foolishly drive a nail into mere lath and plastering; such a deed 
would keep me awake nights. Give me a hammer, and let me 
feel for the furring. Do not depend on the putty. Drive a nail 
home and clinch it so faithfully that you can wake up in the 
night and think of your work with satisfaction— a work at 
which you would not be ashamed to invoke the Muse. So will 
help you God, and so only. Every nail driven should be as 
another rivet in the machine of the universe, you carrying on 
the work. 

Rather than love, than money, than fame, give me 
truth. I sat at a table where were rich food and wine in 
abundance, and obsequious attendance, but sincerity and truth 
were not; and I went away hungry from the inhospitable board. 
The hospitality was as cold as the ices. I thought that there was 
no need of ice to freeze them. They talked to me of the age of 
the wine and the fame of the vintage; but I thought of an older, 
a newer, and purer wine, of a more glorious vintage, which 
they had not got, and could not buy. The style, the house and 
grounds and "enter-tainment" pass for nothing with me. I 
called on the king, but he made me wait in his hall, and 
conducted like a man incapacitated for hospitality. There was a 
man in my neighborhood who lived in a hollow tree. His 
manners were truly regal. I should have done better had I 
called on him. 

How long shall we sit in our porticoes practising idle 
and musty virtues, which any work would make impertinent? 
As if one were to begin the day with long-suffering, and hire a 
man to hoe his potatoes; and in the afternoon go forth to 
practise Christian meekness and charity with goodness 
aforethought! Consider the China pride and stagnant self- 
complacency of mankind. This generation inclines a little to 
congratulate itself on being the last of an illustrious line; and in 
Boston and London and Paris and Rome, thinking of its long 
descent, it speaks of its progress in art and science and 
literature with satisfaction. There are the Records of the 
Philosophical Societies, and the public Eulogies of Great Men! 



It is the good Adam contemplating his own virtue. "Yes, we 
have done great deeds, and sung divine songs, which shall 
never die"— that is, as long as we can remember them. The 
learned societies and great men of Assyria— where are they? 
What youthful philosophers and experimentalists we are ! 
There is not one of my readers who has yet lived a whole 
human life. These may be but the spring months in the life of 
the race. If we have had the seven-years' itch, we have not seen 
the seventeen-year locust yet in Concord. We are acquainted 
with a mere pellicle of the globe on which we live. Most have 
not delved six feet beneath the surface, nor leaped as many 
above it. We know not where we are. Beside, we are sound 
asleep nearly half our time. Yet we esteem ourselves wise, and 
have an established order on the surface. Truly, we are deep 
thinkers, we are ambitious spirits! As I stand over the insect 
crawling amid the pine needles on the forest floor, and 
endeavoring to conceal itself from my sight, and ask myself 
why it will cherish those humble thoughts, and bide its head 
from me who might, perhaps, be its benefactor, and impart to 
its race some cheering information, I am reminded of the 
greater Benefactor and Intelligence that stands over me the 
human insect. 

There is an incessant influx of novelty into the world, 
and yet we tolerate incredible dulness. I need only suggest 
what kind of sermons are still listened to in the most 
enlightened countries. There are such words as joy and sorrow, 
but they are only the burden of a psalm, sung with a nasal 
twang, while we believe in the ordinary and mean. We think 
that we can change our clothes only. It is said that the British 
Empire is very large and respectable, and that the United States 
are a first-rate power. We do not believe that a tide rises and 
falls behind every man which can float the British Empire like 
a chip, if he should ever harbor it in his mind. Who knows 
what sort of seventeen-year locust will next come out of the 
ground? The government of the world I live in was not framed, 
like that of Britain, in after-dinner conversations over the wine. 

The life in us is like the water in the river. It may rise 
this year higher than man has ever known it, and flood the 
parched uplands; even this may be the eventful year, which 



will drown out all our muskrats. It was not always dry land 
where we dwell. I see far inland the banks which the stream 
anciently washed, before science began to record its freshets. 
Every one has heard the story which has gone the rounds of 
New England, of a strong and beautiful bug which came out of 
the dry leaf of an old table of apple-tree wood, which had 
stood in a farmer's kitchen for sixty years, first in Connecticut, 
and afterward in Massachusetts— from an egg deposited in the 
living tree many years earlier still, as appeared by counting the 
annual layers beyond it; which was heard gnawing out for 
several weeks, hatched perchance by the heat of an urn. Who 
does not feel his faith in a resurrection and immortality 
strengthened by hearing of this? Who knows what beautiful 
and winged life, whose egg has been buried for ages under 
many concentric layers of woodenness in the dead dry life of 
society, deposited at first in the alburnum of the green and 
living tree, which has been gradually converted into the 
semblance of its well-seasoned tomb— heard perchance 
gnawing out now for years by the astonished family of man, as 
they sat round the festive board— may unexpectedly come 
forth from amidst society's most trivial and handselled 
furniture, to enjoy its perfect summer life at last! 

I do not say that John or Jonathan will realize all this; 
but such is the character of that morrow which mere lapse of 
time can never make to dawn. The light which puts out our 
eyes is darkness to us. Only that day dawns to which we are 
awake. There is more day to dawn. The sun is but a morning 
star. 



